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Tue Archbishop of Toronto has become a Patron of 
the I.S.A. 

Tue Archbishop of Brisbane has approved of the 
appointment of Archdeacon ‘Trotter, of Roma, Queens. 
land, as Warden of the I.S.A. for the Diocese of Brisbane. 

Tue Rev. W. H. Daubney writes :—“ The lines given 
on p. 2 of the January number of the Journal, as from 
Jeremy Taylor's Epitome of Holy Scripture, are not 
his; nor is any work bearing that title known to have 
been written by him. The lines are by John Taylor, 
styled “ The Water Poet,” who published a book 
bearing the above title, and dedicated it to Charles I. 
This book seems to have had later editions, one in 
1693, and one as recently as 1849. Probably Bishop 
Ridley has been misled by the similarity of names and 
dates; but the style of the lines, so different from that 
of the saintly Bishop of Down and Connor, excites 
suspicion at once. John Taylor was a voluminous 
writer of prose and poetry, sacred and profane, the 
latter strongly predominating. But he was not enough 
of a poet for Dr. Johnson to include him in his Zives. 
I am glad to be able to clear Bishop Taylor’s name 
from the imputation of having composed these lines, 
which, as coming from his pen, the Editor most justly 
terms ‘surprising.’ ” | 

Tue Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., in the January number 
_ of the Journal of Theological Studies, continues his 
discussion with Sir Henry Howorth (which began in 
Deutero-Canonica) as to the Tridentine Fathers and 
Ill, Esdras. Mr. Pope contends that by “ Hesdr& 
duo libri’’ the African Councils meant our Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

Tue South African Church Quarterly Review for 
January contains an article, by the Central Warden, on 
The Value of the Apocrypha. 

“ Tue Apocryphal Books of the O. T. have doubtless 
suffered not a little from being associated by name with 
those of the N.T. It is not necessary to say that they 
are of a wholly different character. The Apocrypha of 
the N. T. have never, by any branch of the Christian 
Church, been regarded as a constituent part of the 
Bible and circulated with it; have never been thought 
worthy of a translation into the vernacular tongues, or 
even of much critical investigation by scholars; and 
their very titles have remained almost unknown to the 


Motes. 


majority of theological students. They even rank, with 
respect to literary, historical, and dogmatic interest, 
considerably below many a so-called pseudepigraphical 
work of the O. T., as for instance, the Book of Enoch, 
the Ascension of Isaiah, or the second Book of Esdras. 
The history of the O. T. Apocrypha, on the other hand, 
from their origin to the present day, runs parallel with 
that of the Bible itself. In a large part of the Christian 
Church they have always been accorded a respect 
scarcely inferior to that paid to the acknowledged 
Scriptures; have been bound up and circulated with 
them ; have become incorporated by citation, reference, 
or general colouring with treasured liturgical forms 
and the entire body of religious literature... . In 
England and America, however, the 0. T. Apocrypha 
have been strangely neglected. But it is to be expected 
that the great attention devoted to them in Germany, 
especially since the beginning of the present century, 
will also ultimately bear fruit among us.”—(Bissell’s 
Apocrypha, 1880.) 

Tue Jewish Chronicle for Dec. rst last, contained a 
regret that the books of the Apocrypha do not belong 
to the Jewish Canon. “ Their exclusion has, unhappily, 
led to neglect of a valuable branch of sémi-sacred 
literature.” 

Tue Very Rev. Dr. Gaster, in a recent lecture on 
IV. Esdras, said :—“ The Apocrvphal Literature may be 
considered as a direct continuation and outgrowth of 
that which is represented by the canonical Bible. The 
writers have been nurtured and fed on the same spiritual 
food ; their similes and metaphors are borrowed freely 
from the old books which are to them the only source 
of holy and devout inspiration. These authors view the 
world more or less from the same standpoint, although 
some of the questions touched upon had deepened in 
the process of time, and some new problems had in the 
meantime arisen, which required a somewhat different 
treatment. Every class of poetry which is more or less 
represented in these books finds its counterpart in the 
Bible itself. The whole Fourth Book of Ezra from 
beginning to end is nothing but a great didactic poem. 
Full of puissant sentiment, the author draws his pictures 
from the world around him, and from his inner con- 
sciousness of the nearness of God. He conveys great 
truths by sublime expressions and daring comparisons 
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from daily life; and personal experiences are height- 
ened and spiritualised by profound faith and poetical 
imagination.” 

In a review, in the Guardian, of Ze Prodlime 
Eschatologique dans le IV. Livre d’Esdras, par Léon 
Vaganay (Pichard), it is stated that Columbus is said to 
have quoted IV. Esdras as an argument for believing in 


- a new world. Can any reader give the authority for 


this statement ? 

Among the Advent arrangements of the C. S.S.S. 
(London Diocese) three lectures were given on each of 
the following subjects:—The pages between the Old 
Testament and the New Testament, by the Rev. G. 
Miller; the Books of the Apocrypha, by the Rev. W. 
O. E. Oesterley, B.D. (London Warden, I.S.A.); the 
Apocrypha in the Church, by the Rev. G. C. Wilton. 

In the Jnaugural Theological Lectures, published by 
the Manchester University Press, Dr. J. T. Marshall 
deals with “ Jewish Religious Beliefs in the time of 
Christ,” and in this and the lecture by the Rev. L. Hassé 
on Later Jewish Apocalyptic, a useful introduction is 
provided to the study of the Jewish pseudepigraphal 
literature. | | 

The Rev. W. Fairweather delivered the Cunningham 
Lectures at Edinburgh, in February. His subject was 


“Judaism in the period between the Old and New 


Testaments.” 
Tue Record, in a recent leader on the Apocrypha, 
contained this paragraph :—“ Much has been written of 


late, and with considerable justice, pointing out that the 


line of action of the Church of England is hardly con- 
sistent with the wording of her Sixth Article. Although 
there is an awkward ambiguity in one of the earlier 
sentences of that Article, there is none in what is said of 
the books of the Apocrypha. The Church of England 
acknowledges their value—and the value is very 
considerable—but refuses to acknowledge them as 
Canonical. While the negative half of this ruling has 


been attended to, the positive half has met with scant 


respect. It is very rarely the case that Bibles are issued 
with the Apocrypha, and matter for much valuable study 
is lost.”’ | 

Tue Rev. Dr. Grant’s text-book, ‘“ Between the 
Testaments,” (A. & C. Black) will be issued shortly. 

Tue Rev. R. Bruce Taylor, assistant to Dr. Monro 
Gibson, at St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, has 
been selected by Messrs. J. M. Dent to edit the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha, in four volumes, for ‘ Every 


Man’s Library.’ 

Judith, in English Literature, is the title of a book 
by the Rev. Herbert Pentin, which will be published in 
the autumn. The Introduction contains a plea for 
the Apocrypha; and the headings of the five chapters 
are :—The Book of Judith; the Anglo-Saxon Poem on 
Judith ; Judith in Literature, from Atlfric to Ruskin ; 
Dr. J. M. Neale’s Seatonian Poem on Judith; T. B, 
Aldrich’s Tragedy—Judith of Bethulia. 

Tue Rev. G. H. Box contributes “‘ A Survey of recent 
Literature on the Apocrypha” to the March number of 
the Review of Theology and Philosophy. 

Tue Bishop of Salisbury, in his Ministry of Grace, 
writes :—“ The festival of the Maccabees, in honour of 
the heroic mother and her seven sons (II. Macc. vii)., 
who were tortured by Antiochus because they would not 
eat swine’s flesh, and who were regarded as types of 


the courage of Christian martyrs, was kept very generally 


and perhaps universally in the Church from about the 
end of the fourth century. It was spoken of with 
honour in sermons by the great preachers of the Church, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Augustine, 
St. Leo, and Caesarius of Arles. 
everywhere the same, 1 August. . . . The commemor- 
ation of the Maccabees still finds a place in the Roman 
Missal, but as secondary to the commemoration of 
St. Peter ‘ad Vincula’ and of the Apostle Paul. The 
memory of St. Peter’s chains has in fact driven out both 
the Maccabees and St. Paul from general recollection 
in the West, though the chains are a sort of accident 
and not the original cause even of the local Roman 
festival. ... If our Kalendar should take note of 
1 August it should certainly be by referring to the more 
ancient and widespread memorial of the Jewish martyrs, 
and not to the local festival.’ 

Mr. C. G. Montefiore, writing of the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in his Bible for Home Reading, 
says :—“ The Jews were compelled to sacrifice at 
heathen altars, or to eat forbidden meat as a mark of 
obedience and a sign of apostasy. Under these circum- 
stances, it was reasonable enough that the smallest ritual 
law should acquire a peculiar and symbolic power. 
To-day we (Jews) put little value on the old laws about 


food ; but if were asked to eat a lobster as a sign that 


we renounced Judaism, it would be right and nef 
quixotic to refuse at all earthly hazard.” 

“ Tur famous apostolic names of the New Testament 
were inherited from the enduring interest in the Macca- 
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bean family— John, and Judas, and Simon, and 
Matthias or Mattathias. Above all, the name so sweet 
to Christian and to European ears, ‘ Mary,’ owes, no 
doubt, its constant repetition in the narratives alike of 
the Evangelists and of Josephus, not to Miriam the 
sister of Moses, but to her later namesake, the high- 
souled and lamented princess Mariamne.’ (Dean 
Stanley’s History of the Fewish Church.) 

Aw unknown Anglo-Saxon writer ina Life of Edward 
the Confessor describes King Harold as “trusted by 
the people, whom he excelled in vigour of mind and 
body as another Judas Maccabzeus: tall, strong to 
endure fast and watching, a friend of his own race, and 
patient and compassionate, though with a sword sharp 
against plunderers.” 

Tuomas Kempis, in his /mitation of Christ quotes 
the following texts from the Apocrypha :—II. Esdras, 
iv. 20 in Book III., ch. Ivi., par. 4; Tobit xii. 2 in Book 
III. 1. 2; Wisdom v. 1 in Book I. xxiv. 2; Wisdom v. 
g and 16 in Book II. i. 2; Ecclus. viii. 22 in Book I. 
viii. 1; and Ecclus, xviii. 30 in Book III. xii. 2. 

It is a noteworthy fact that when the Bible Society 
took the very drastic step of excluding the Apocrypha 
from the Bible it was strongly opposed by the most 
learned and responsible evangelical divines in the 
country. <A very influential protest came especially 
from Cambridge, signed by the following very note- 
worthy names :—J. Lamb, Master of C.CC.; S. Lee, 
Prof. of Arabic; F. Thackeray, D.D.; Wm. Farish, 
D.D., Jack. Prof.; A. Sedgwick, Woodw. Prof.; C. 
Simeon ; C. King, Preb. of Ely ; J. Scholefield, Fellow 
of Jesus and Secretary of the Cambridge branch of the 
Bible Society ; L. Richmond; W. Clark; W. Mandell, 


Fellow of Caius College; H. P. Elliot, Fellow of 


Trinity; G. Milman; J. Lodge, Librarian of the 
University ; Baptist V. Noel; T. Platt, Fellow of Trinity ; 
G. Cosin, Fellow and Tutor of Cath. Hall; W. Trigg ; 
E. Edwards ; S. Hawkes, Fellow of Trinity ; H. Viner, 
Fellow of {Queens’; H. Sperling; W. H. Markby; 
S. Carr, Fellow of Queens’; W. Cecil, Fellow of 
Magdalene; H. Godfrey, President of Queens’. 


Tux first. Bible printed in America, which appeared _ 


in the years 1782—3, did not include the Apocrypha. 
S. T. Coleridge, in his Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit (Letter I) quotes Wisdom vii. 27. 
A correspondent to the Guardian writes :—“ The 
poet Lydgate undertook to translate ‘ Out of the Frenche 
Machabrees daunce,’ of which he gives the following 


account on the title-page :—‘ The daunce of Machabree 
wherein is liuely expressed and shewed the state of 
manne, and howe he is called at vncertayne tymes by 
death and when he thinketh least thereon.” This Dance 
of Death generally appears in French in the form /a 
danse Macabre, but according to M. Gaston Paris 
(Romania xxiv. 131) it should be written /a danse 
Macabré. This was the title of a work written in the 
year 1376. The etymology of the word Macadré is 
obscure. It has been popularly associated with the 
Maccabees (cp. O.F. Macabé—Maccabaeus, and Fudas 
Macabré—Fudas Maccabaeus). Ducange cites a docu- 
ment, dated 1453, in which the Dance of Death was 
called cheraea Machabaeorum, and it was called 
Makkabeus dans in Dutch. But, probably this associa- 
tion of the dance with the Maccabees is only a bit of 
popular etymology.” 

Tue words of Handel’s Funeral Anthem are derived, 
in part, from Ecclus. xliv. 14. _ | 

REFERENCE is made to Wisdom xvi. 3 in the fifth 
canto of Dr. J. M. Neale’s Seatonian Poem ‘“‘ Egypt.” 

Miss Mary Cholmondeley quotes Ecclus. xix. 8 and 
I. Macc. xv. 28 in chs. xvi. and xxvi. of Red Pottage. 

Miss Helen Mathers quotes I. Esdras iv. 26, 27, in 
Book III. ch. xiii. of My Lady Green Sleeves. 

Storizs from the Books of the Maccabees are 
included in A. L. O. E’s. Hebrew Heroes, and in Grace 
Aguilar’s Women of Israel. 


In Six to Sixteen, a Story for Girls, by J. H. Ewing 


(S.P.C.K. n.d.), chap. xvii., it is said :—“ The books 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus from the Apocrypha were 
favourite reading with Eleanor, who seemed in the 
grandly poetical praises of wisdom to find some encour- 
agement under the difficulties through which we 
struggled towards a very moderate degree of learning.” 
A couple of pages follow on the same subject, including 
extracts from Ecclus. li. | 

A book entitled “ Commercial Travelling, its features 
past and present,” by A. Warren, 1904, does not seem 
a likely field for a quotation from the Apocrypha, but 
on page 11, Ecclus. xlii. 3 is expounded in a note, as 
having to do with the subject. 

“(Tue Social Reformer’s Bible” (Simpkin Marshall, 
1s. net.) includes passages from the Apocrypha. 

“ THe Apocryphal Gospels are of interest, first of all, 
as bearing upon the historv of Islam, for Mohammed 
knew the Apocryphal Gospels, and did not know the 
four Canonical Gospels, and also as bearing upon the 
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history and interpretation of art, for one cannot go 
through any great picture gallery and understand the 
pictures without a knowledge of the Apocryphal 
Gospels.” (Zhe Church Reading Magazine). 

Tue Rev. St. J. Q, Seymour contributes to the 
Church of Ireland Gazette of January 18th, an article 
on “ The Magi in the Apocryphal Gospels.”’ 


Members of the 1.S.A. who have not yet paid their 
subscriptions, which became due on January Ist, are 
requested ‘to send them without delay to the Central 
Warden. Fellows of the Society pay an annual 
subscription of One Guinea; and the minimum 
subscription for membership is now fixed at Half-a- 
crown, or One Dollar, per annum. 


Che Book of Baruch. — 


By Proressor W. B. Stevenson, M.A. 


Authorship: According to the preface (i.1—14) | 


Baruch, the scribe and friend of Jeremiah,. is the 
author of the early part of this book (i.15—iii.8). 
But the historical errors of this preface regardıng 
Belshazzar’s relation to Nebuchadnezzar, the date of 
the high priest Joakim and the survival of temple- 
worship during the exile, together with the internal 
evidence of the ‘‘confession” ascribed to Baruch, 
1.15ff., deprive this testimony of all value. The use 
made of the prophecies of Jeremiah by the author of 
the prayer suggests a partial explanation of its 
ascription to Baruch. [Besides the epistle of Jereiniah, 


. which is now an appendix to the book, it includes 


three independent compositions, a prayer of Israel in 
exile, i.15—1i11.8, a panegyric on Wisdom, i11.9—iv.4, 
and words of comfort addressed to Zion and her 
children, iv.5—v.g. Each of these has peculiarities 
of its own, e.g. in the divine names which are used, 
and presumably they are by different authors, 
although all may be dated within the 1st and 2nd 


centuries B.C. The prayer is an obvious compilation 


from certain books of the Old Testament, viz. 
Jeremiah, Daniel, Deuteronomy and 1 Kings ch. viii. 
Its author uses the Greek text of these books, and 
this fact, together with his dependence on the book 
of Daniel, points to a date at least as late as the 
Maccabean period. If ii.26 is interpreted to mean 
that the temple is in ruins its author wrote later than 
70 A.D. But the deliberate omission of a petition 
corresponding to Daniel ix.16—19 is evidence that 


the compiler of the prayer wrote when the temple 
. was in existence and so before 70 A.D. (cf. Temple 


Bible ad loc.) The panegyric on Wisdom shows the 
influence of Job xxviii.12ff. and of Deut. xxx.11ff. 
As a Greek composition it must be dated towards 
the Maccabean period and later than 200 B.C. if it 
has been influenced by the Wisdom of Ben Sira 


(Ecclesiasticus). 111.10—13 may be an interpolation. 
The third composition contains references to the 
catastrophe of 63 B.C., when the Romans conquered 
Palestine. Conflicting view are held regarding its 
relationship to the ııth of the Psalms of Solomon. 
Religious value and characteristics: Each of the 3 
parts of Baruch is excellent of its kind, illustrates in 
a welcome manner the faith of the Jews immediately 
before the Christian era and contains much that is 
of permanent value. The opening prayer is certainly 
“scriptural” for it is not much more than a 
compilation from books of the Jewish canon (see 
above). The second part is an effective composition 
in praise of Wisdom, quite comparable to others of 
the same character. The third is a fitting message 
of cheer for the time of trial through which the Jews 
are passing at the date of its composition. The rst 
and 3rd agree in looking forward to God’s coming 
redemption of His people, but with an evident 
difference. The first writer prays God to fulfil His 
promises, with an urgency that reveals perplexity ; 
the nation is no longer guilty, God sits as king for 
ever and yet “ we perish evermore” (iii.3). The 
third writer admits, possibly, the guilt of the 
generation which is now suffering but does not doubt 
that God will quickly turn their mourning into 
gladness. ‘The panegyric of Wisdom is a proud 
assertion of the religious privileges and superiority of 
the Jews: ‘“‘all the way of knowledge” has been given 
to Israel, the beloved of God, in the book of God’s 
commandments. With a burst of joyful pride the 
writer ends: “ O Israel, happy are we, for the things 
that are pleasing to God are made known to us.” 
The interpretation of itt. 37 : This verse is translated 
in the A. V. as if it referred to the Incarnation, and 
being so understood it has been rejected as a Christian 
interpolation. But the subject is Wisdom, “afterwards 
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did she appear upon earth and was conversant with 
men” (R.V.), and the meaning is that Wisdom has 
been revealed in the “ book of the commandments of 
God” and that men have made her acquaintance 
through its medium. Wisdom appeared on earth when 
God revealed himself to Israel in the days of Moses. 

The epistle of Feremiah: This is associated with 
the preceding compositions in the MSS and editions 
of the Vulgate although it was not translated by 
St. Jerome. It is an effective exposure of the folly of 
idolatry, argumentative in tone and distinguished by 
the shrewd observation and biting irony of its 


author. The preface attributing it to Jeremiah is 
obviously at fault. The writer belongs to the Greek 
period, and opinion is divided on the question 
whether he lived in Egypt or Babylonia. 

Canonicity: Many of the early Fathers, both 
Greek and Latin, regarded Baruch as canonical, and 
where its canonicity was denied this was due to the 
influence of the Jewish canon. The epistle of 
Jeremiah was similarly treated. St. Jerome recog- 
nised that the epistle was pseudepigraphical and 
excluded both it and Baruch from his list of 
canonical books. | 


Che Esther-Additions in the Apocrypha, 


ExPLanatory Notes sy THE Rev. A. W. STREANE, D.D. 


- 


Part 11. 
Chap. xiv. 1—19. EstHer’s Prayer. 
1. being seised as tt were with the agony of death\— 
The A.V., ‘being in fear of death,’ is quite inadequate 
in its rendering of the original expression. 


2. all the places of the ornaments of her joy she. 


covered with her tangled hair|—i.e. all the parts of her 
person which, in her prosperity, she had decorated she 
now concealed with tokens of mourning. 

3. thou only art our King|—The keynote of the 
prayer is God’s absolute rule, thus controlling, if He 
wills it, even the ‘flesbly king’ (ver. 10) who assumes the 
title of ‘king of kings.’ See on xiii. 1. 

4. in mine hand\—close upon me. 

5. progenitors|—a closer rendering than that of the 
A.V. ‘ predecessors.’ 

7. we glorified their gods\|\—meaning that Israel’s 
exile was due to its idolatry. 

8. they have stricken hands with their idols) —They 
have made an agreement or bargain with them. For 
the expression in this sense comp. II. Kings, x. 15; 
II. Chron. xxx. 8 (marg); Ezra. x. 19; Lam. v. 6; 
I. Macc. vi. 58, xi. 50, 66. 

9.—This verse may well preserve for us a remin- 
iscence of the state of things which ensued in Jerusalem, 
as related in Ezra iv. 6, when the activity in the 
restoration of the city and Temple which prevailed in 
the days of Darius was succeeded, on the accession of 
Xerxes, by the ‘accusation against the inhabitants of 
Judah and Jerusalem,’ that brought about ‘great 
affliction and reproach’ (Neh. i. 3). The present 


passage in that case points to the support which the 
‘accusation ’ received in Persia. 

10. The virtues|\—excellencies, applying a similar 
correction to the A.V. ‘ praises,’ as in the R.V.’s emend- 
ation of I. Peter ii. 9. 

11. give not thy sceptre|—Transfer not the authority, 
symbolized in the case of an earthlv king by a sceptre, 
to what has no real existence. For this mode of 
designating idols comp. I. Cor. viii. 4, x. 19. 

12. This verse forms the transition from intercession 


on behalf of the nation to supplication for personal safety. 


the gods|—A.V. wrongly ‘the nations,’ possibly 
through an accidental reminiscence of Jer. x. 7. 

13. before the lion|—viz. the king. Comp. Prov. 
xix. 12, xx. 2; II. Tim. iv. 17. 

14. O Lord\—a better division than that of the A.V., 
where these words come in the next verse. 

15—18.—She deprecates punishment for her union 
with the king as being unavoidable. Such passages as 
Ezra x. 2; Neh. xiii. 23 ff. shew us in what abhorrence 
marriages with the Gentiles were held. 
does her utmost to counterbalance and atone for what 
she is compelled to do in public, including her presence 
at feasts. 

16. the sign of my high estate|—the crown royal, 
which she is obliged to wear when she appears before 


‘the king. 


17. With her pleading here we may compare the 
attitude of Daniel and his companions (Dan. i. 8), and 
that enjoined by S. Paul upon the Christians at Corinth 
(I. Cor. viii. 10 ff.). 3 
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the wine of the drink oferings)—For this expression 
in its application to heathen gods comp. Deut. xxxii. 38. 
Sayce (Empires of the East, p. 269), describes the 
nature of the offerings made by the worshippers 
of Ormazd. 


19. hear the voice of the forlorn|— Comp. Judith ix. 
11 for an amplification of this thought. 


Chap. xv. 1—ı6. EsTHER’S INTERVIEW WITH THE KING. 


In the Septuagint this narrative follows upon the 
prayer just recorded. In the Vulgate it is preceded by 
three verses, relating how Mordecai urged Esther to 
appeal to God for protection, and to face the king with 
the petition on behalf of her people (comp. iv. 13 f.) 
The narrative itself is an expansion of chap. v. 1, 2. 

1. And upon the third day|\—The Midrash (Aramaic 
Commentary) on Esther says :—“ Never did the 
Israelites find themselves in trouble for more than three 
days.’ In illustration are quoted this case and those of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 4), of the patriarchs (Gen. xlii. 17), 
of Jonah (Jon. i. 17), and of Hosea (Hos. vi. 2). 


her garmenis of service} —The A.V. has, erroneously, 
‘her garments of mourning,’ referring to those which 
are actually so called in xiv. 1. The word rendered 
‘service is that which is translated ‘ purifications’ in 
ii. 12, and in all likelihood refers to worship which she 
had just been offering to God. The Vulgate has 
‘garments of splendour,’ vestimenta ornatus, where the 
second word, with more ingenuity than probability, has 
been conjectured to be a corruption of the very rare 
oralus, prayer. 

7. fierce anger|—literally, the perfection of his anger, 
the expression forming a counterpart to ‘the perfection 
of her beauty’ in ver.5. The king’s wrath seems to have 
been caused by her neglect of the rule of etiquette which 
forbad the approach of any one without being summoned 
to the king’s presence. 

10. our commandment is for our subjects\—less well 
the marg. ‘he commandment ts as well mine as thine. 
The sense seems to be that Esther, as being queen, is 
abo-e any such regulation. 


13. as an angel of God|—a remarkable title to be 
put in the mouth of one of Jewish birth in addressing a 
heathen. Hence it is omitted in the Midrash and other 
later versions of the story. We may recall the fact that 
the name is given to king David on three occasions 
(I. Sam. xxix. 9 ; II. Sam. xiv. 17, 20, xix. 27). 


Tue Kine’s DECREE CONCERNING 
THE JEWS. 


Chap. xvi. 1—24. 


It has been already remarked (see introductory 
note on chap. xiii.) that there is an obvious contrast 
between both the phraseology and moral reflections of 
this decree and those of actual state documents of 
Persian kings which have come down to us in the Book 
of Ezra. | | 

1. and unto them that are well affected to our state) — 
The rendering of the A.V. ‘and unto all our faithful 
subjects,’ assumes what is by no means certain, that 
this clause is not simply an amplification of the 
preceding, without any reference to the communities 
at large. 

2.—The reference is to Haman, as is more plainly set 
forth later (ver. 12). For the title ‘benefactor’ as applied 
to those in authority we may compare Luke xxii. 25. 
It may be noted that Ptolemy III of Egypt (B.C. 247— 
242) obtained the actual cognomen of Euergetes 
(benefactor) through his restoration to Persia of the 
images of their gods, carried off by Cambyses. 

3. abundance—lit., satiely. Persons like Haman, the 
king would say, surfeited with the prosperity which they 
have attained, actually turn upon the bestowers of it. 

4. the boastful words of them that were never good| 
The A.V. has ‘the glorious words of lewd (marg. needy) 
persons that were never good (marg. that never tasted 
prosperity).’ [Thus it gives a double translation (‘ lewd 
persons’ and ‘that were never good’) to the same 
expression in the original Greek. This may have arisen 
from the accidental retention of both of two renderings 
which lay before the A,V’s translators as alternatives. ] 
‘Glorious,’ unlike the same word in the English of xi. 
11, is here equivalent to ‘ vain-glorious.’ Comp. for 


—this use, now obsolete, ‘ He preferreth the penitent 


publican before the proud, haughty, and glorious 
Pharisee,’ in the first part of the Sermon (Homily) on 
the Misery of Mankind. 

5.—The king seeks to justify himself for his share in 
the murderous edict, using, however, somewhat vague > 
and allusive language. 

fair speech|—persuasiveness. 

hath enwrapped them|—as though in a garment. 

7. ancien! histories)—such as are referred to in 
ii. 23, vi. I, 

what hath been wickedly done of late\—The famous 
inscription on the rock of Behistun, recording events in 
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the reign of Xerxes’ father and predecessor, Darius 
Hystaspes (B.C. 522—485), tells of the rebellions of 
Smerdis and of Gomatas. The reference in this verse, 
however, is doubtless meant to include Haman’s action. 

9. by changing our purposes|—This seems in 
conflict with the character of ‘the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not’ (Dan. vi. 8). A conjectural 
emendation of the Greek text, however, has some 
support from Josephus (Arf. xi. 6. 12), and would give 
us the sense of n0/ giving heed to (lit., using) calumnies. 
For Xerxes’ vacillation of purpose in connexion with 
his expedition against Greece see Herodotus vii. 8 ff. 

judging things that come before our eyes with more 
equal proceeding |\—discriminating as to matters brought 
before us in a more equitable way. Comp. xiii. 2, where 
the same Greek adjective is rendered ‘ with equity.’ 

10. a Macedonian|—This epithet for Haman either 
(a) points to these chapters as having been composed at 
the time, when the Greek power, rendered dominant in 
the East by Alexander of Macedon (died B.C. 323), had 
become through Antiochus Epiphanes (died B.C. 164), 
who inherited Alexander’s conquests in Syria, the type 
of hostility to the nation of the Jews, or (4) is meant to 
indicate Haman as a traitor to the Persian power. 

11. our father\—used as a title of respect as in 
xiii. 6. Comp. II. Kings v. 13. 

12. went abouf|—a somewhat archaic expression for 
sought, endeavoured. Comp.. Ps. xxxviii. 12. (P.B. 
Version), ‘ They that went about to do me evil’ (R.V. 
‘they that seek my hurt’). So Rom. x. 3 (A.V.) 


14. he thought ... to have translated the kingdom 
of the Persians to the Macedonians)—The motives 
attributed to him in the Canonical Book are different, 
viz. hostility to Mordecai, and desire of pecuniary gain 
(iii. 11, Vii. 4). 

15. most ungracious wreich\—lit., thrice wicked one. 
The same epithet is given to Nicanor, one of the 
generals under Lysias in the war made upon the Jews 
by Antiochus Epiphanes (II. Macc. viii. 34, xv. 3). 

16. God, who hath ordered, etc.)—The inscription 
over Darius’ tomb at Naksh-i-Rastam, shews that 
Xerxes used to attribute all that he had done to the 
favour of Ormazd. This language (comp. Jer. xxvii. 
6), owing to its monotheistic tone, was easily adapted to 
Jewish belief. Comp. Dan. iv. 32 ff. 

18. hanged|—impaled. 
with all his family\—According to the Canonical 
Book the ten sons were not impaled at the time that 
this decree was published, but on the fourteenth day of 


- Adar (ix. 13 f.), which was the day after they had been 


slain (v. 12). 

21. the chosen people;—an improbable expression for 
a Persian king, however natural in the mouth of a Jew 
(I. Kings iii. 8; I. Chron. xvi. 13; Ps. cv. 6; 
Is. xliii. 20). 

22. high)—lit., notable. 

24. with fire and sword|—lit. as marg. of R.V. with 
spear and fire. 

most hateful to wild beasts and fowls for ever|— 
Comp. the language usedin Ezek. xxxii. 13. 


Messianic Teaching in the Apocrypha, 


By Tue Rev. W: O. E. Orstertey, B.D. 


THe study of “ Messianism’’ in the post-biblical 
period is necessarily very incomplete if the Pseudepi- 
grapha are not included. In fact, it is little more than 
a mere fragment of the subject which the Apocrypha 
Offers. Nevertheless, in the present paper it is only 
with this fragment that we are concerned; and in this 
division we shall not take account of IV. Esdras (II. 
Esdras in the A.V.), because this book needs separate 
treatment; we shall hope to deal with it in a second 
division. | 

The most striking fact regarding Messianic teaching 


in the Apocrypha is that, whereas the Messianic Zra 


and the signs of its approach receive here and there 


7 


fairly adequate treatment, the Personality of the Messiah 
is accorded the scantiest notice. Inthe Old Testament, 
of course, both the Person of the Messiah and the 
Messianic Era come before us very prominently; in 
some of the Pseudepigraphic writings, such as the 
* Psalms of Solomon” and the ‘‘ Book of Enoch,” the 
Messiah as well as the Era both occupy an important 
position; while in the Targums, and especially the 
Targum of Jonathan, the Messiah becomes more and 
more prominent. So that, at first sight, we are apt to 
be surprised that the subject should, in the Apocrypha, 
take up so subordinate a position. The explanation of 
this isto be sought, primarily, in the historial back- 
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ground of some of the books, while in others the subject- 
matter is such that Messianic references would be quite 
out of place in them. 


It is always necessary, in the study both of the Apocry- 
pha as well as of the Pseudepigrapha, when dealing with 
any passage, to inquire whether its form (or indeed the 
whole passage itself) is due to Christian influence ; that 
such influence has made itself felt admits of no doubt. 

There are only five of the Apocryphal books which 
come into consideration in this connection, viz: the 
book of Tobit, the original portion of which belongs to 
about 200 B.C., the remainder to the middle of the 
first century B.C. [see Zhe Story of Ahikar, by F. C. 
Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris and A. Smith-Lewis, 
London, 1898.]; Ecclesiasticus, belonging to the first 
quarter of the 2. cen. B.C.; I. Macc., somewhere between 
140 and 125 B.C.; Baruch, the last quarter of the 1. cen. 
A.D., and IV. Esdras, which must be dated about the 
end of the 1. cen. A.D. It would be impossible, in a 
short paper like this, to attempt to show that if the 
conceptions of the Messiah and of the Messianic 
Kingdom did not originate in the time of David, at any 
rate the reign of David and the personality of David 
offered an unique basis upon which to found or develop 
Messianic teaching. The truth of this is at least adum- 
brated in such a passage as Ecclus. xlvii. 11.; for, after 
enumerating the virtues of David (vv. 1—:0), it goes 


on: “The Lord took away his sins, and exalted his 


horn for ever, and gave him the law of the kingdom 
(c/. Deut. xiv. 18), and he set his throne over Israel.’ 
The everlasting character of the kingdom (‘and exalted 
his horn for ever ”) shows infallibly that the writer had 
the Messianic Kingdom in mind; this could be proved 
by many Old Testament and other passages, cf I. 
Macc. ii. 57. It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
in the Talmud the Messiah comes before us, on the one 
hand, as being born of the seed of David, z.e. as being 


of purely human origin (Sanhedrin 97a); on the other 


hand , he existed before the Creation,—though himself 
a created being—z.e. pure Arianism—(Bereshith rabba 
c.i.) This fact is interesting as showing that even in 
purely Jewish literature the idea of a dual nature in the 
Messiah is not a wholly alien thought. 


The Book of Tobit offers, at all events, one passage 
which deals with the subject; it is an interesting 
passage, for it is an instance—and not an isolated one— 
of the hope of the coming Messianic Kingdom being 


used for cheering despondent captives (xiv. 5); the 
writer draws a distinction between the modest little 
Temple as he sees it (that of Zerubbabel), so different 
from the glorious Temple, the building of which David’s 
forethought rendered possible,—and the Temple that is 
to be, the Temple of the Messiah; “... and the 
house of God shall be built in it (z.e. in Jerusalem), 
a glorious building, for all future generations, even as 
the prophets spoke concerning it.” Very striking in the 
same passage, moreover, is'the teaching concerning the 
“ universalistic ’ character of the Messianic Kingdom : 
“ And all the Gentiles, shall turn to the truth and fear 
of the Lord God, and they shall bury their idols. And 
all the Gentiles shall praise the Lord, and his 
people shall render thanks to God, and the Lord 
will exalt his people, and all they that love the 
Lord God in truth and justice shall rejoice, in 
showing mercy to our brethren” (xiv. 6—7). This 
inclusion of the Gentile world in the Messianic King- 
dom is identical with that of the highest prophetical 
teaching on the subject; the narrow exclusiveness of 
Pharisaism was in striking contrast to this universal 
character of the Messianic Kingdom. One cannot help 
seeing in this passage a trace of the movement against 
that characterisiic of Judaism which had been so 
pronounced ever since the time of Ezra—racial and 
religious exclusiveness—a movement which must have 
numbered many of the finest spirits in the nation among 
its advocates, and which reached its most sublime 
expression in the Book of Jonah. 

One of the most instructive passages on this subject 
in the Apocrypha is I. Macc. xiv. 4—15, for here we 
have some of the stereotyped characteristics of the 
Messianic Kingdom described as actually in existence 
during the leadership of Simon, surnamed Thassi, 
founder of the high-priestly dynasty of the Hasmoneans 
(143—135 B.C.). A few verses from this passage may 
be quoted to show that the condition of the country is 
described in terms with which we are familiar in other 
Messianic passages: (ver. 8) “ Then did they till their 
ground in peace, and the earth gave her increase, and 
the trees of the field their fruit” (cf. Lev. xxvi. 4. /%, 
Exek. xxxiv. 27); (vv. 11, 12): “ He (z.e. Simon) made 
peace in the land and Israel rejoiced with great joy ; for 
every man sat under his vine and fig-tree, and there was 
none to make them afraid” (cf. I. Kgs. v. 5, Mic. iv. 
4); (ver. 14): “ He raised up all that were brought low 
among the people; he was very zealous for the law he, 
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drove away every renegade and every wicked man”; 
(ver. 15): “ The Sanctuary he made glorious, and 
multiplied the holy vessels.”’ 
passage resounds with the key-notes of the Messianic 
rule: Peace, Plenty, Justice, Observance of the 7orah, 
a glorious Temple. It is quite what one would look for 
when we find the author (under God) of these blessings 
singled out for especial honour, for in his family the 
quasi-regal high-priesthood is to become hereditary 
(xiv. 41). 
to say “until there should arise a faithful prophet ” ; 
does the mention of this “prophet” refer to the 
rise of something corresponding to the prophetical 
order as it had been in days gone by? Or does it refer 
to the prophet like unto Moses who was to come 
(Deut. xviii. 18)? Or does it refer to the Messiah? The 
question is complicated, firstly by the fact that the 
passage just considered (xiv. 4—15) seems almost 
certainly to point to Simon as the Messiah, and secondly, 
that the “ prophet” referred to in iv. 49 is spoken of as 
“one who should show what should be done with ” the 
stones which the people had laid up “ in the mountain 
of the temple” to rebuild the Sanctuary with—just the 
care Of the Sanctuary which was one of Simon’s main 


One sees how the whole 


A difficulty, however, arises when it goes on 


duties (see xiv. 42 and elsewhere)—and yet, according 
to iv. 47. f the people themselves do what it had been 
said the prophet,” who was about to come,” would do; 


Che Seatonian Prize Poem— Judas Maccabaus.” 


| 
| 


| 


are differentiated. 


- 


the “faithful prophet,” mentioned in xiv. 41, ought 
logically to be Simon, and yet clearly enough, the two 
One explanation of the difficulty 
may possibly be that the writer himself was in two 
minds as to whether or not Simon was to be regarded 
as the Messiah. 


Just one other passage must be referred to, Baruch 7) 
iii. 37 (ili. 38 in the Greek): “After this he appeared tf 
upon earth and lived among men”; who is referred to if | 


here? If the whole passage is considered, and especially 
the following verse (iv. 1) in the original, it will be seen 
that ‘‘ Wisdom”’ is the subject of the sentence, and not 
“God” as the Vulgate implies ‘cf Wisdom ix. 18, see 
also Prov. viii. 31). Now there are certainly grounds 
for believing that “ Wisdom ” was sometimes identified 
with the Messiah (c/ Bnoch xlviii. 3, 7, li. 3, Wisdom 
ix. 4. 9—12), and the passage before us seems to bear 
this out; but in this case, these words are probably an 
addition, emanating, One may suppose, from some 
Hellenistic Jewish Christian. 

The few passages here referred to do not by any 
means exhaust the Messianic teaching of the Apocrypha; 
indeed, the chief source for this, as already remarked, 
is IV. Esdras; but the consideration of the teaching of 
this book on the subject would make this paper unduly 
long; we shall hope to deal with it on some future E 
occasion. 


zus 


[‘ Judas Maccabzeus’ was the subject set for the Seatonian 
Prize Poem in the year 1877. The prize was won by the 
Rev. J. W. Mills, late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and Rector of S. Lawrence, Newland, Essex, Mr. Mills died, 
as Vicar of Hull, in the year 1894. His poem was published 
by Hatchards, in 1877; but it is now out ofprint. We 
reproduce some of the narrative portions. ] ? 


Hushed was the harp, the busy streets were still: 
No more the joyous song or merry laugh 
Rang from the house tops; for the foe was there, 
And from the mount sounded the victor’s trump 
In proclamation dire and orders strange :— 
“ Forsake your God: your worship hours are spent: 
“ Your holy rite of boyhood is abolished : 


“ Your Sabbath days, your days of festival, ; 
“ All—-all are past: your ancient records burned: 
“ Never again within yon temple’s gates 


“Shall smoke of sacrifice or incense rise | 
“ To him ye deem a God,—a God no more: 4 iW 
“Your Lawgiver is dead, your law is dead, 4 | i 
‘‘ Its ceremonies oer, its threats are vain 
“ Your old life passes as a transient dream, ; i | 
“ Or as a cloud flits o’er the mountain’s brow: | 


-“ Yield, or ye die. "Tis thus your king commands.’ 
Loud through the night echoed the cry of woe, 


And angel-wings bore up the star-world’s heights 


= 


- 
— 


The wail of weeping, and the prayer of faith: | | 


And the Great Lord above the sky looked down. 
2 * 
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WET A priest of God: the old man’s hands 


Were heavenward raised: sackcloth enclosed his limbs: 


Deep in his breast the words of holy truth 


Were stored: around him stood his sons: to whom, © 


Godlike in mien, he words of counsel gave :— 
“ Ye have heard the message ; but we will remain 
“True to our God, true to our nation’s faith. 
“Obey we cannot: we will fight and die. 

“ And thou, my son, be valiant for the Lord, 

“ So shall the God of battles grant thee glory.” 
He spake : and soon the old man passed away, 
Hoary and full of years. As the ripe corn 
Falls to the sickle, when the harvest moon 
Bathes all the fields in floods of golden light, 
And the grain, meekly bending to the stroke, 

Is reaped, and the full harvest gathered home. 

Thus passed the sire to peace, his son to war. 

Fierce on Bethhoron’s heights the Syrian host, 

With flashing steel and proudly-glancing helms, 

Surged forth in serried rank ; as some vast flood 

With angry swell and crested foam sweeps on 

O’er crag and shore; and Israel's might gave way. 

But Judas cheered them: “ Think ye it is hard 
“That few are with us? Nay—the God of Gods 
“ Hath power to save with many or with few: 

“ Strength standeth not in multitude of men, 

“*Tis Heaven alone that giveth victory. 

“ They come in proud iniquity of heart 


“To lay us low, but we fight for our homes 
‘And laws. Fear not, for o’er the hills I see 
“ Jehovah’s great achievement, and the foe 
“Broken and scattered, as a flock of sheep 
“When o’er the rocks a sudden footstep breaks 
“The silence. We are His and He is strong.” 
He spoke: they listened: and as o’er the sky, 
Where the fell storm-cloud lowers, and angry fires 
Shoot with hoarse mutter, in the impending gloom 
Far in the horizon gleams a belt of gold; 
And evening, on the wings of glory borne, 
Dispels the darkling hosts before her feet, 
And roseate hues flush all the joyous sky : 
So on the foe he turned, his banner waving 
Aloft—a scroll upon it, “ Who is like 
“To Thee, among the gods, O Lord?” And soon 
Swiftly before him flee the startled hosts 
And the glad psalm resounds from Israel’s camp. 
Tis ever so; the arm of human flesh 
Is powerless, but the might of heaven is sure. 
Thus on from victory to victory 
He paused defeatless, yet ne’er deemed himself 
Unconquerable, for he knew full well 
Whence flowed his might. And soon the city rose, 
¥ As at the touch of an enchanter’s wand, 
To her old glories, and thro’ all the land 
Rose a glad shout of happiness, for now 
The gloom was fading, and o’er Judah’s hills 
Dawned a new day of freedom, hope, and peace. 


Handel’s Oratorio—“ Susanna.” 


Tux Oratorio— Susanna—derived from the Apocrypha, 


may be called the sister Oratorio to Solomon, for it was 
composed immediately after that work, in the year 1748. 
The two Compositions stand in sharp contrast to each 
other. In Solomon the subject is national and regal; 
the theme is the wisdom and splendour of the 
King, and the effect of these qualities respectively in 
administering justice at home, and impressing potentates 
abroad. In Susanna the interest is entirely personal. 


It is true that in the first chorus the Jews lament their 


captive state, but the mention of the captivity merely 

imparts a little local colour to the picture, the subject of 

which is the triumph of a virtuous mind over temptation 

and false accusation. Consequently, while Solomon is 

famous principally for its splendid series of choruses, 


the strength of Susanna lies much more in the beauty, 

sometimes dramatic and sometimes idyllic, of its solos ; 

the chorus acting merely the part of a chorus in a Greek 

tragedy, and emphasising each stage in the story as it 

arrives. This does not, of course, prevent the choruses 

from holding a high place as musical compositions; 

indeed, one of them, “ Righteous Heav’n,” is one of. 
the very finest examples of its class. 

The first part of the work (after the lament over the 
Babylonian captivity which has been mentioned) consists 
of a series of songs describing the happy married life of 
Susanna and Joachim, and the blessing pronounced on 
it by Susanna’s father, Chelsias. This is interrupted by 
the sudden departure of joachim on a journey, and the 
consequent foreboding of evil by Susanna, who in her 
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 cavatina “ Ask if yon damask rose be sweet.” 


turn is comforted by the chorus. We are next introduced 
to the two elders who confess their love for Susanna, 
though they know it to be disgraceful; whereupon the 
chorus (who, like a Greek chorus, seem always at hand 
when required) prophesy divine punishment for their 
sin in the splendid chorus above mentioned, “Righteous 


Heav’n beholds their guile, And forbears His wrath 


awhile.” In the following scene Susanna and her 
attendant maiden are seated in a garden, where the 
attendant cheers her mistress by singing the charming 
Their 
solitude is invaded by the two elders, who first tempt 
Susanna in vain, and then bring a false accusation 
against her. In this scene are especially to be noticed 
the dramatic trio “Away, away,” and Susanna’s celebrated 
song, “If guiltless blood be your intent,’”’ which paints 
the insulted matron’s character with true Shakespearian 
power, bringing into alternate prominence her outraged 
dignity, her conscious innocence, and her calm trust in 
the God of her fathers. Joachim now returns, and 


expresses his firm faith in Susanna, the chorus in the 
meantime always siding with the last speaker. 

We are now transported to a Court of Justice, where 
the elders’ accusation has apparently been successfully 
brought, and the chorus declare ‘“ Susanna is guilty, and 
death is her meed.” From this fate she is saved by the 
appearance of the youthful Daniel, to whom the cause is 
remitted by the presiding judge. Daniel upsets the 
evidence of the elders by examining them apart and 
convicting them of lying, and the innocence of Susanna 
is triumphantly vindicated. Her thankfulness, the 
congratulations of her friends, and the praise of a 
virtuous wife, bring the work to a happy end. 

Susanna was performed in its turn during Handel’s 
lifetime; but it is one of the works which, since his 
death, have languished in long and undeserved oblivion. 
In the year 1858, however, it formed the very first volume 
in the edition of the German Handel Society. On 
April ist, 1876, it was performed at the Alexandra 
Palace, and on Feb. 6th, 1897, at the People’s Palace, 
by the English Handel Society. 


Chaucer and the Apocrypha. 


“ TupitH, by hir good conseil, delivered the citee of 
Bethulie, in which she dwelled, out of the handes of 
Olofernus, that hadde it biseged and wolde have al 
destroyed it. (Zhe Tale of Melibeus, 2289). 


“ Remembre yow that Iesus Syrak seith: ‘a man that 
is Joyous and glad in herte, it him conserveth florisshing 
in his age; but soothly sorweful herte maketh his bones 
drye.’ He seith eek thus: ‘that sorwe in herte sleeth 
ful many a man.” (1bid, 2185). 

“For lesus Syrak seith: that music in wepinge is 
anoyous thing.” (ibid, 2235). 

“For Iesus Syrak seith: ‘ that if the wyf have maistre, 
she is contrarious to hir housbonde.* And Salomon 
seith: ‘never in thy lyf, to thy wife, ne to thy child, ne 
to thy freend, ne yeve no power over thyself. For bettre 
it were that thy children aske of thy persone things that 
hem nedeth than thou see thyself in the handes of thy 
children.” (‘Salomon’ should be ‘Iesus Syrak ’— 
Ecclus. xxxiii. 19-21). 

“Judas Machabeus, which was goddes knight, whan 


‘he sholde fight agayne his adversarie that hadde a greet 


ll 


nombre, and a greeter multitude of folk and strenger 
than was this peple of Machabee, yet he reconforted 
his litel companye, and seyde right in this wyse: ‘als 
lightly,’ quod he, * may our lord god almighty yeve 
victory to a fewe foik as to many folk; for the victorie 
of bataile cometh nat by the grete nombre of peple, but 
it cometh from our lord god of hevene.’ ’’—( Zhe Tale 
of Melibeus, 2848,9). 
“Who yak Iudith corage or hardinesse 
To sleen him, Olofernus, in his tente, 
And to deliveren out of wrecchednesse 
The peple of god.’ — | 
(Zale of the Man of Lawe, 939). 
“ Lo, Iudith, as the storie eek telle can, 
By wys conseil she goddes peple kept, 
And slow him, Olofernus, why] he slepte.” 
(Ihe Marchante's Tale, 1366). 
“ Cer.es for fals witnessing was Susanna in ful gret 
sorwe and peyue."—/(The Persone's Tale, 797). 
‘Immortal god that savedst Susanna 


Fro false blame.” 
(Tale of the Man of Lawe, 637). 
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Che Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, 


By Tue Rev. R. Sınker, D.D. 


Towarns the middle of the thirteenth century, when 
the famous Robert Grosseteste was Bishop of Lincoln, 
the man who branded Pope Innocent IV. with the title 
of Antichrist, the Bishop was informed by John of 
Basingstoke, Archdeacon of Leicester, that, when he 
was studying at Athens, he had seen a book called the 
“Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.” These were 


understood to be the last dying utterances of the sons — 


of Jacob to their children, originally written in Hebrew 
and translated into Greek; but suppressed by the Jews 
from jealousy, because of the evident prophecies of the 
Saviour contained in them. Accordingly, the Bishop 
sent into Greece, and, copies being obtained from 


thence, the Bishop, aided by a Greek, a clerk of St. - 


Alban’s Abbey, translated the book into Latin, and 
this was speedily accepted far and wide for what it was 
supposed to be. 

The “ Testaments’ consist, as we have said, of the 
dying addresses of each of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
Each gives a brief narrative of his life, with details, true 
or false, not found in the Bible account, and on this 
various moral precepts are built to safeguard their 
children from the snares in which their fathers fell. 
Still, distressed as to the future falling away of their 
children they add pruphecies of the troubles. which 
should come upon them, but declare that God will put 
an end to these by the advent of Messiah. 

It was seen ın due course that the. supposition as to 


the origin of this book was unfounded; and we will now > 


indicate briefly the literary history of the work. Onone 
fundamental point there is unfortunately a wide differ- 
ence of view among scholars. Until of late it was 
almost universally held that the author was a Jewish 
Christian, who adopted the plan of furnishing religious 
teaching by means of fiction, a sort of religious novel 
with a purpose. Accordingly, by using various Jewish 
legends, he worked up a connected story, embodying 
in it much ethical teaching, and many Messianic 
prophecies. ‘The special difficulty attaching to this 
view was how any Jewish Christian could speak in such 
warm terms of St. Paul (ej. 11). This, however, was 
got over by assuming him to have been of the Nazarene 
sect, who combined adierence to Jewish rites, even 
circumcision, with a high esteem for St. Paul. Of late 


12 


years another view, previously held by only a very few, 
has become the dominant one. According to this, the 
work was Originally Jewish and pre-Christian. and was 
taken as his basis by a Christian interpolator, or 
interpolators, to whom the whole of the Christological 
passages are due, Any discussion of the question as 
between these two views would very far exceed our 
present limits. 

If we assume the homogeneity of the work, its history 
may be briefly stated. It is apparently referred to by 
Ireneus (frag. 17): Tertullian (adv. A/arc. 1) has a 
very striking coincidence with the passage where St. 
Paul is called the wolf of the tribe of Benjamin (Benj. 
11), and Origen refers to it by name (Hom, in Fos. xv. 
6). Ihe references by writers subsequent to Origen 
are vague, and must not be pressed, and after the sixth 
century there is a total blank till Bishop Grosseteste 
comes on the scene. 

Whether we treat the work as homogeneous or not, 
the object of the Christian writer can only have been to 
teach his countrymen the faith of Christ, whether the 
whole bo 'k or certain Christian paragraphs are due to 
him, Still granting the homogeneity, the book is clearly 
anterior to lertullian, and probably to Irenzeus; and 
from the way in which the High Priesthood of Christ is 
spoken of, it seems clearly that we must place it not 
later than the year of Bar-Cocheba’s revolt, A.D. 135. 
Those who refuse to allow the homogeneity of the 
book, place the original work much. earlier, (say) 
between 135 and 103 B.C. 

When we come to the question of the original 
language, we find the evidence strangely conflicting. 
There is much to support the view of a Greek original, 
and specially the frequent instances of paronomasia. 
On the other handcmany scholars hold that there are 
signs pointing to cael and probably in that case, 
a Hebrew, original. 

At present the work is known by six Greek MSS., 
and various versions. The former are in the Cambridge 
University Library, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the 
Vatican, the Monastery of St. John at Patmos, the 
National Library at Paris, and the Monastery of St, 
Catherine on Mount Sinai. 
was, it cannot be doubted, that from which Grosseteste’s 


The first of these MSS. 
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Latin version was made. In the margins are found 
notes in a thirteenth century English hand, but, more 
than this, various blunders of the MS. are faithfully 
reproduced in the Latin, 

The versions besides the Latin, which of course has 
no independent value, are the Armenian, Bulgarian, 
Aramaic and Syriac (the last two being only fragments). 
Numerous translations exist in modern languages, 
mostly taken from the Latin, English, French, German, 
Dutch, Danish, Icelandic and\ Bohemian, and Welsh 
taken from the English. Of these the Bohemian is the 
earliest, and is referred to by a Bohemian writer as 
early as A.D. 1376, and at a later date was one of the 
books fiercely proscribed by the Roman priests. The 
Dutch version was also put on the /ndex Librorum 
Prohibitorum. 

We subjoin as of special interest, a translation of the 


paragraph which refers to St. Paul :—* And I shall no 
longer be called a ravening wolf on account of your 
ravages, but a worker of the Lord, distributing food to 
them that work what is good. And one shall arise from 
my seed in the latter times, beloved of the Lord, hearing 
upon the earth His voice, enlightening with new know- 
ledge all the Gentiles, bursting in upon Israel for 
salvation with the light of knowledge, and tearing it 
away from it like a wolf, and giving it to the synagogue 
of the Gentiles. And until the consummation of the 
ages shall he be in the synagogue of the Gentiles, and 
among, their rulers, as a strain of music in the mouth of 
all; and he shall be inscribed in the holy books, both 
his work and his word, and he shall be a chosen one of 
God for ever; and because of him my father Jacob 
instructed me, saying, He shall fill up that which 
lacketh of thy tribe.” 


Ghe Cheological Contents of the Desalter of Solomon, 


By Tue Rev. BernHarn Pick, D.D., Pu.D. 


Tue spirit which runs through these Psalms is that of 
Pharisaic Judaism. They breathe an earnest, moral 
tone and true piety; but the righteousness which they 
preach, and the absence of which they deplore, is the 
one which can only be attained by keeping the Pharisaic 
ordinances, the dıxawouvn (14, 1). The 
time which the author depicts shows the oppositions then 
existing—on the one hand the Gentiles, and on the 
other the apostates in Israel. Both are called sinners, 
lawless and impure (4,1; 12,8; 14,4; 17, 13—20), 
in opposition to the holy, righteous and pious (13, 
9—11; 14, 1). The latter are the true representatives 
of Israel, the seed of Abraham, the beloved people 
chosen of God, that is called after His name (9, 16—18: 
18, 4), of the servant and sons of God (12, 7; 17; 30). 
They always remember the Lord, and take upon them- 
selves His chastisements. They do away with the 
unrighteousness by fasting and humiliation (3, 4—9). 
The sinners in Israel our author describes as talking 
lies and as slanderous and fraudulent tongues (12, 
I seq.), as sinful houses, (families 12, 4), as inexorable 
in judgment, and yet full of sin and incontinence and 
hypocrisy. They associate with the Gentiles without 
belonging to them; they seek to please man and pervert 
the law (4, 1—ıc); they deny the divine justice (4, 
13—15); in secret they satisfy their sinful lusts, they 
contaminate and rob the sanctuary, pollute the altar 


and sacrifices, and in their sins they surpass the Gentiles 
(2,3; 8,9—14). They are kings of unrighteousness, 
judges without truth, a people living in sin (17, 22). 
The corruption is so great that the leaders of the 
congregations of the saints had to flee and wander in 
deserts (17, 16—19). God, it is true, is king over heaven 
and earth. His compassion and goodness are over the 
whole earth, His judgment over nations, kings, and 
dominions (5, 17; 2, 34; 9,4; 17, 4; 18, 3); but He 
is in particular the eternal King of Israel (17, 1), His 
goodness and compassion is for ever over the house of 
Israel (5, 21 seq., 9, 20), but His dominion over the 
gentiles He reveals in judgment (17, 3 seq.). This 
divine favour only the saints experience; this compassion 
and faithfulness is on them who love the truth (10, 4; 
14,1), gathering up for themselves through righteous- 
ness a treasure of (eternal) life (9, 9), and who by 
repentance are ashamed of their sins and humble 
themselves under His chastisement (10, 1 seq.; 9, 13 
15). He chastises them for their sins of ignorance like 
a beloved son and first-born, and purifies them from their 
sins, that the lot of sinners may not become theirs (3, 
10; 13, 4—9). He is their refuge and hope in distress, 
and gladdens their squis by His compassion (s, 1). 
He, who feeds the fishes and birds, feeds them also (5, 
10 seq.). He saves them, when they call upon Him 
(6, 1. seq), delivers them from sins, and keeps 
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them from every snare of the sinner (4, 26 seq.). He 
directs their paths, keeps the works of their hands, and 
protects them against any dangers (6, 3—5; 10, 3; 
13, 2). They are, therefore, the paradise, the tree of 
life, an everlasting plant, for they will rise unto eternal 
life in the light of the Lord (14, 2 seq.; 3, 16). The 
sinners however will remain for ever in Hades, in 


_ darkness and condemnation, and will not be found in 


the day of compassion (3, 12 seq.; 14, 6; 15, 11 seq.). 
But the righteous judgments of God may also be seen 
in the history of the Jews and Gentiles (8, 7; 10, 6). 
This our author shows from the history of his own time, 
from the imminent fall of the Maccabeans and the 
beginning of the Roman rule. 

God had appointed David king of Israel and had 
promised that the kingdom shall not be taken away from 
his seed. But others (the Asmonzans) had arrogated 
to themselves the throne, and assumed the royal 
dignity, Wand laid waste the throne with haughty shout 
of war (17, 5—8). ® Now war has broken out among 
themselves (1, 2; 8, 1 seq.) 9 To punish their sins, 
for which the heaven scowled on them and the earth 
loathed them, God has filled the Israelites with the 
spirit of infatuation and made them drunk, in order to 
deliver them to the enemies (2, 7; 8, 15). From the 
end of the world a man appeared in war against 
Jerusalem, the princes of the country went to meet him 
and opened the gates (8, 16—18).) He took the holy 
city, and pulled down the walls; gentiles entered the 
sanctuary and contaminated it (2, 1 seq.), and thus the 
beauty of Jerusalem was dragged down from the throne 
of glory, and a rope was put about her head instead of 
a crown (2, 20 seq.), he destroyed the princes, blood 
was shed like impure water (8, 23); he, the lawless, 
carried away her sons and daughters, born in impurity, 
into the West, depopulating the country, and made her 
princes a derision (8,24; 17, 13 seq.); the thus (sold) 
Jews were scattered over the globe, and thus a draught 
was caused by God in His anger (17, 20 seq.). But 
the judgment is not yet completed. God will destroy 


(1). Aristobulus I. (B.$C. r0o5—104) took the title of King, 
which passed over to his descendants till the time of 
Pompey. 


(2). Under Aristobulus’ successor, Alexander Jannzus (B.C. 
104—78) there was nothing but war. 


(3). Alexander was followed*by his wife Alexandra or Salome 
(B. C. 78-69), and after her death a war broke out 
between her two sons Aristobulus IL, and Hyrcanus II. 


(4). Both brothers to the Romans to act as arbiters 
_ im their quarrel. 


| 


the princes of Israel (the Asmonzeans), and their seed 
will be extinguished from the earth by a foreign 
generation (17, 8—11).7 In the meantime however, 
God has already commenced to reveal His judgment 
over the gentiles. The dragon ©) who thinks himself 
king over land and sea, and will not recognize the 
king of heaven, the judge of kings and dominions (2, 
29. 37 seq.), is killed in Egypt and remained for some 
time unburied (2, 30 seq.) Herein the lords of the 
earth may see the righteous judgment of God, the 
revelation of divine justice over the gentiles (2, 36; 8 
30 seq.). As God shows hereby His mercy towards 
Israel (2, 37), so likewise will He also again have 
compassion over Israel, and after due punishment (8, 
32. 35) lead them to the promised glory. There will 
be for Israel, in whose midst God’s name dwelleth, a 
day of mercy and election (7, 5; 18, 6), as there will 
be for the sinners a day of judgment and everlasting 
retribution (15, 13 seq.), when they will be consumed 
by fire (12, 5; 17, 6 seq.). This hope the author 
connects with the appearance of the Messiah. 

Messianic Hope.—The Messiah whom our author 
expects, is called according to the present text, ‘‘ Messiah 
(Christ) the Lord” yptordc xipiog (17, 36), but this 
is probably a wrong translation. The same expression 
occurs in 18, 8; but as both words are in the genitive, 
they help us not to & decision. In-18, 6, however we have 
xpıorov airov, where avrov refers to Oedc, and this 
may suggest an emendation of «xvpioc into xupiov. 
Hilgenfeld believes the reading to be genuine. His 
appeal to Christian writers is of no avail; but he refers 
to one instance in the Septuagint where the words }r1? 
are rendered by ypiordc (Lament, 4, 
20). While it is true that in our present editions of 
the Septuagint this reading is found, yet we believe it 
either to be a wrong translation, due to a misunder- 
standing of the Hebrew expression, or that the original 
reading was xpiordc xupiov, for thus the Syriac seems 
to have read. | 

This Messiah is to be a son of David, a righteous 


_ king taught of God, the anointed of the Lord. He will 


not place his trust in horse and bow, or multiply gold 


(5). Pompey entered Jerusalem in 63 B. C. 
(6). Aristobulus and his children graced Pompey’s trium phal 
entry into Rome, and the Jews were sold as slaves. 


(7). Referenee is to Antipater the Idumean, father of Herod, 
who by his machinätions obtained a great influence over 


the aftairs ae and finally paved the way for his 
son Herod to the throne. 


(8). is. Pompeys 
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and silver for war, but his hope will be in God, and he 
will smite the earth with the word of His mouth. He 
will be pure from sin, strong in the Holy Spirit, and 
wise in counsel with strength and righteousness. He 
will be mighty in the fear of God, feed the flock of the 
Lord in faith and righteousness, and lead them all in 
holiness. This is the beauty of the king of Israel. His 
words are as words of saints in the midst of sanctified 
people (17, 23. 35—49). Under him Jerusalem is 
indeed to be purified from the gentiles, and sinners to 
be thrust away from the inheritance; but he will not 
have recourse to instruments of war, but smite the earth, 
and destroy lawless nations by the word of his mouth 
(17, 25. 27. 37. 39). He is to rule over Israel (17, 23), 


and to judge the tribes of a people sanctified by the 
Lord his God (17, 28). He is to tend the flock of the 
Lord in faith and righteousness, and not suffer any to 
be infirm among them in their pasture (17, 45). No 
stranger and foreigner shall dwell any more among 
them. He will judge peoples and gentiles in the 
wisdom of his righteousness ; and he shall have peoples 
of the gentiles to serve beneath his yoke (17, 31. 32), 
and gentiles will come from the extremity of the earth 
to see his glory (17,34). Thus he will bless the people 
of the Lord in wisdom with gladness (17, 40), and will 
not suffer unrighteousness to dwell in the midst of them, 
and there shall not dwell with them any man who 
knows wickedness. 


Che Oxyrhynchus Agrapha, 


By Tue Rev. C. Tayror, D.D., LL.D. ~ 


‚Among the papyri found on the site of Oxyrhynchus 
in Egypt in the winter of 1896—7 was a fragment (A) 
containing sayings ascribed to our Lord by the repeated 
prefix, ‘Saith Jesus.’ Another such fragment (B) was 
found there in 1903, and a fragment (C) thought at 
first to be from a MS. of a lost apocryphal Gospel. 
The sayings on A and B may have belonged to the 
same collection but not to the same copy of it. 


B. 
The fragment B begins with remains of a preface 


which, with some additions, may be read thus: 

These are the ... words which spake Jesus the 
living . . . and to Thomas, and He said... .. 
Whosöever shall hearken to these words, of death 
he surely shall not taste. | 

By ‘ Jesus the living,’ whatever followed, must (I 
think) be meant the risen Lord who shewed Himself 
‘alive after his passion’ (Acts i. 3). With the end of 
the preface compare the saying in John viii. 51 as 
altered by the Jews in ver. 52. It is further altered 
here by the compiler, who turns ‘my word’ into Zhese 
words, to make it serve as an introduction to his 
collection of Sayings of Jesus. 

1. First after the preface comes: 

Saith Jesus, Let him not cease that seeketh 
until he find, and when he has found let him marvel 
(OapPBeicbar, cf Mark x. 24); and having marvelled 
he shall reign, and reigning he shall rest. 

Compare, He who wonders ('O Bavuacag) shall 
reign and he who reigns shall rest, quoted in Clem. 


S/rom. ii. 9 from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 


| 
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Why should the wonderer reign? Two suggestions 
may be made. (1) Wonder (John v. 20), a cause of 
belief in persons, may lead to faith in Christ and to His 
kingdom. (2) Socrates in Plato makes wonder the 
beginning of philosophy: it is a phase of ignorance 
which leads to thought and knowledge. Out of this 
would readily have come, whether first as Stoic or 
Christian teaching, that wonder leads through wisdom 
to kingship. The Platonic saying on wonder would 
have been not unknown in Alexandria. The point of 
it is lost in the Oxyrhynchus precept, which requires a 
man to seek and seek till he finds, sc. the power of the 
Lord’s lifegiving words, and then marvel; instead of 
first marvelling and then finding. a 
2. In this section two sayings on the kingdom are 


joined by a simple ‘And, meaning ‘And he satth in 
another place’ (Heb. i. 10). 


(1) “ Who are they that are to draw us to the king- 


' dom if it is up above in heaven?’ Briefly, “ The 
creatures of earth are they that draw you,” cf Job xin. 


7,8. Nature leads up to God. 

(2) “ The Kingdom of Heaven is within you (Luke 
xvii. 21), and he who knows himself will find it. And 
having found it ye will know that ye are sons and 
daughters of the Father Almighty, and are in the city, 
and are the city,” cf. Deut. xxx. 12—14. The Greek 
philosophical “ Know thyself” is here combined with 
canonical sayings. 

3. “A man... will not hesitate to ask of .. . 
about the place of (rémov rij¢). . . but many first shall 
be last and the last first, and... .”’ 
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It is not agreed how the gaps should be filled. Given 
that the man asks what is to be “the place of Avs... ,” 
we should then want a short wording agreeing with rije, 
say povijc, mansion, cf. John xiv. 2. The Old Syriac 
reads places for ‘mansions.’ For another conjectural 
restoration see the text of ‘ The Oxyrhynchus Sayings’ 
circulated with No. 7 of this Journal. 

4. This saying promises a future knowledge of 
things now hidden, with seeming allusion to passages of 
the Synoptic Gospels, to which it gives a turn of 
its own. 

5. The disciples ask,” “How should we fast, pray, 
give alms? and what should we observe and do?” 
The reply, as it stood on the papyrus, although so much 
of it is lost, may be assumed to have been approx- 
imately as follows : 

Saith Jesus, Ye shall not be as the 
Hypocrites. Do not ye falsehood, 
But hold fast to the truth. And be 
Your life hidden away from the 
World. Blessed is... 
Only a few more letters of the beatitude remain. 
A. 


Of the sayings first found so much has been written - 


that a few words here will suffice. It seems best to 
arrange them in seven rather than eight sections. 

No. 4 as restored by Blass runs thus: Saith Jesus, 
(1) Wheresoever there be two they are not without-God; 


and where there is one alone, I say, I am with him. | 


(2) Raise up the stone and there thou shalt find me, 
cleave the tree and there am I. 

About this much discussed saying (or pair of sayings) 
I have been led to the conclusion that, starting from 
Matt. xviii. 20 it goes beyond it in two respects. (1) The 
Lord will not be merely with “two or three” but with 
one who is alone, cf. Ex. xx. 24 and the use made of it 
in chap. 3 of Pirke Aboth. And (2) he will not be 
only with persons assembled in His name, with 
consciously religious intent, but none the less with one 
who is simply at his work in the world, raising the stone 
and cleaving the tree, doing whatever it is his 
duty to do. 


Gospels. 


No. 6, the penultimate section and the last complete 
one, consists of the twofold saying: Saith Jesus, A 
city (1) built on the top of a high hill, and (2) stablished, 
can neither fall nor be hid. 

“ Pales set on a high place will not stand against the 
wind ” (Ecclus. xxii. 18). A structure on the top of a 
high hill would fall to pieces sooner than if it were in a 
sheltered place. The author of No. 6 throws together 
two scriptural similitudes, thinking of the Church as the 
city set on a hill and as the House built upon the rock 
(Matt. v. 14, vii. 24). This befits the historical stand- 
point of a writer in cent. 2, when the Church had spread 
far and wide and was established in the world. Set on 
high it could not be hid: settled on a firm foundation 
it could not fall. 

| 

Matt. vi. 34, 25, 28, “ Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow . . . what ye shall eat, or... . what ye 
shall put on . . . consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow (aufäveı); they toil not, neither do they spin.” 
Varying this, the fragment seems to teach, that men 
should not be thinking all day long what sorts of food 
they shall eat, what clothes they shall wear. The lilies 
card not (ov taivec) neither do they spin: having no 
changes of raiment, what lack they? 

This leads up to a question and answer, well known 
to scholars in another form: His disciples say unto 
Him, When wilt ‘Thou be manifest to us, and when shall 
we see Thee? He saith, When ye shall be unclothed 
and not ashamed. | 
_ Things shall be in the end as they were in the 
beginning (Gen. ii. 25). “Lo, I make the first things 
as the last things” (Barn. vi. 13). 

About the three fragments I have written more at 
length in two lectures published at they Clarendon 
Press (1899, 1905) and in No. 28 of the Journal of 
Theological Studies (July 1906). They seem to me 
not to“ go behind” but to presuppose the Canonical 
They give new forms and turns to the old 
scriptural teachings, combining separate sayings with 
one another and (here and there) with words of the 
philosophers. 
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An Irish Solk-Song. 


(Those readers interested in the Apocryphal Gospels will 
welcome this traditional poem from Dr. Douglas Hyde's 
Religious Songs of Connacht (M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin). It is 
translated from the Irish; and it recalls the story of the 
bending palm in the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew], 


Holy was good St. Joseph 

When marrying Mary Mother, 
Surely his lot was happy, 

Happy beyond all other. 


Refusing red gold laid down, 

And the crown by David worn, 
With Mary to be abiding 

And guiding her steps forlorn. 


One day when the twain were talking, 
And walking through gardens early, 

Where cherries were redly growing, 
And blossom were blowing rarely, 


Mary the fruit desired, 
\ For faint and tired she panted, 
At the scent on the breezes’ wing, 
Of the fruit that the King had planted. 


Then spake to Joseph, the Virgin, 
. All weary and faint and low, 
“O pull me yon smiling cherries 
That fair on the tree do grow. 


“For feeble I am, and weary, 
And my steps are but faint and slow, 
And the works of the King of the graces 
I feel within me grow.’ 


Then out spake the good St. Joseph, 
And stoutly indeed spake he, 
‘‘] shall not pluck thee one cherry, 
Who art unfaithful to me. 


Let him come fetch you the cherries, 
Who is dearer than I to thee,” 

Then Jesus hearing St. Joseph, 
Thus spake to the stately tree. 


“ Bend low in her gracious presence, 
Stoop down to herself, O tree, 
That my mother herself may pluck thee, 
And take thy burden from thee,” 


Then the great tree lowered her branches 
At hearing the high command, 

And she plucked the fruit that it offered, 
Herself with her gentle hand. 


Loud shouted the good St. Joseph, 
He cast himself on the ground, 
“Go home and forgive me, Mary, 
To Jerusalem I am bound; 
I must go to the holy city, 
And confess my sin profound.” 


Then out spake the gentle Mary, 
She spake with a gentle voice, 
“I shall not go home, O Joseph, 
But I bid thee at heart rejoice, 
For the King of Heaven shall pardon 
The sin that was not of choice. 
* 
Three months from that self-same morning, 
The blessed child was born, 
Three kings did journey to worship 
That babe from the lands of morn. 


Reviews. 


The Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch. 
Edited from twenty three MSS., together with the 


fragmentary Greek and Latin versions, by R. H. 


Charles, D.D, (Clarendon Press, 17s. 6d.). We here 
have another weighty contribution to the study of the 
Book of Enoch from the pen of Dr. Charles. The new 
text of the Ethiopic Version is the result of years of 
scholarly research and painstaking labour. ‘The Intro- 
duction is short but sufficient. The writer concludes 
that the Book of Enoch was originally written in prose 
and verse, and partly in Aramaic and partly in Hebrew. 
That Znoch would be translated into various languages 
was the deep-rooted conviction of one of its anony- 
mous authors; and for a time this hope was realized. 
But from the fourth century A.D. onward, apocalyptic 
works fell into discredit and became lost to the know- 
ledge of Western Christendom till about a century ago. 
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As Dr. Charles says, ‘It was not till recent years that 
the Book of Enoch and similar works have begun to 
come into their own, not indeed on the ground of their 
intrinsic religious worth, but from their immeasurable 
value as being practically the only historical memorials 
of the religious development of Judaism during the 
two centuries which preceded the birth of Christianity, 
and particularly of the development of that side of 
Judaism to which historically Christendom in large 
measure Owes its existence.’ It isa pity that the new 
text of the Ethiopic version, from its very nature, can 
appeal only to a limited number of scholars; yet it is 
well that this uninspiring fact has not prevented a 
necessary piece of work from being admirably done. 
Judith. An Old English Epic Fragment. 
Edited by A. S. Cook, Ph.D. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, U.S.A, 25.) This fragmentary Anglo-Saxon 
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poem is little known except to students of Old English; | 


yet in its completeness it must have been one of the 
noblest in the whole range of our earliest literature, 
combining (as one of its ablest critics has said) ‘ the 
highest dramatic and constructive power with the 
utmost brilliance of language and metre.’ The story 
is derived from the Book of Judith, and the poet adds 
some graceful touches to the original narrative. Pro- 
fessor Cook, in his Introduction, propounds an ingenious 
theory that the poem was composed by S. Swithun, in 
honour of Judith, wife of King Atthelwulf; but its 
unique style suggest to us a later date. The text is 
well edited: the translation, however, is omitted in the 
“ Students’ Edition ”—the latest issue of the book. A 
literal translation is to be found in Professor Garnett’s 
Elene, published by Messrs. Ginn and Co., of Boston, 
U.S.A. | 

Judith and Holofernes. A poem by T. B. 
Aldrich (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York, $1). This poem runs on very much the same 
lines as “ The Tragedy of Judith,” referred to on pp. 
7—9 of the last issue of this Journal. In his preface, 
Mr. Aldrich owns that he has widely departed from 
precedent in his delineation of Judith. In the Apo- 
crypha she moves as ‘a beautiful and cold-blooded 
abstraction, with scarcely any feminine attribute 
excepting her religious fervour. The distance between 


her and Charlotte Corday, humanly speaking, is 


immeasurable, though their heroic deeds are nearly 
identical in motive. Judith’s character throughout the 
ancient legend lacks that note of tenderness with which 
the writer has here attempted to accent her heroism.’ 
Mr. Aldrich’s poem is’another worthy contribution to 
the poetry inspired by ‘the Holy Apocrypha.’ 
Outlines for the Study of Biblical History 
and Literature. By F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. and H. 
T. Fowler, Ph.D. (Smith, Elder & Co., London, 6s.) 
These excellent outlines of Biblical history and liter- 
ature are arranged under four periods :—Hebrew ; 
Early Jewish; Later Jewish; and Early Christian. 


They take the form, for the most part of suggestive | 


notes; and some of the notes are almost like examin- 
ation questions, with the notable difference that 
references to books which supply the answers are 
appended. The ‘outlines’ are of Kittle use to the lazy: 
the reader is nearly always forced to seek material 
wherewith to form his own conclusions. This is some- 
what unusual, but none the less salutary. The ninth 
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chapter deals with the Maccabean Age; and the 
authors state that ‘from the standpoint of permanent 
religion this period is surpassed by no other in impor- 
tance. Note: (1) its share in the completion of the 
O.T.; (2) its drawing of clear-cut lines in religious 
faith and practice ; (3) the appearance of the Sanhedrim 
as a ruling body; (4) the recognition of the official 
importance of the scribes ; (5) the gradual development 
of the organized religious life of the first Christian 
century. We can recommend this book to any 
student who wishes to make a careful study of the Old 
and New Testaments and the Apocrypha. The 
suggestions and recommendations of the authors are 
sound throughout. 

The Age of the Maccabees. By the Rev. H. F. 
Henderson, M.A. (J. M. Dent & Co., London, gd.) 
Mr. Henderson has chosen for his pleasing little book a 
title which is associated with Dr. Streane’s well-known 
work published by Eyre and Spottiswoode. This is 
perhaps a pity: at any rate it was easily avoidable. 
With the method and contents of the handbook we are 
in complete sympathy. Nine people out of every ten 
are ignorant of the Maccabean history ; and unfamiliar 
history needs to be interestingly written. Mr. Hender- 
son apparently knows this, and has produced a careful 
and succinct account of the period in words under- 
standed of the people. It should arouse a greater 
interest in the Maccabees, and create a desire for more 
extended knowledge. The last chapter sums up the 
important permanent results of the Maccabean era, 
which are well worth emphasising again and again :—. 
It marks an advance in the fuller expression of the belief 
in immortality ; the idea of bodily resurrection receives, 
at this period, its first clear expression; the age of the 
Maccabees was rich in national literature; and 
Maccabean patriotism represented patriotism of the 
purest kind, especially in its earliest days. We hope 
that this little book will have a wide circulation. 

Tales from the Talmud. By E. R. Montague. 
(Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 6s.) At 
one time, among the uninitiated, the Talmud was 
taken to be the name of some ancient rabbi! It is 


| hardly necessary to state here that the Talmud consists 


of the Law and commentaries thereon, and contains 
practically, all the learning of the ancient world 
blended in bewildering confusion. There is far more 
dross than gold in the Talmud, but Mr. Montague has 
laboriously extracted the latter, and gathered it 
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together in the form of an attractive book. The five 
chapters glitter with good things. We get some 
account of the history and the scope of the Talmud, its 
early and later Biblical legends (from the Creation to 
the Babylonian Captivity), its tales of demons, angels, 
miracles, magic, and adventure, with some post-Bibli- 
cal iegends, and stories of famous rabbis. It is very 
curious that of the period between Nehemiah and the 
Maccabees, Alexander of Macedon was the one 
individual who sufficiently impressed the popular 
imagination to attract to himself a group of legends. 

The Bible References in the Works of John 
Ruskin. Arranged by Mary and Ellen Gibbs (George 
Allen, London, 2s. 6d. net.) This is a book of choice 
selections from Ruskin, with an index to the Bible 
references therein. It is blameworthy, however, that 
the allusions to the Apocrypha are not indexed; more 
particularly as Ruskin’s view of the Apocrypha was a 
very high one. In “Our Fathers Have Told Us” he 
includes the Apocrypha, with the Bible, as ‘a direct 
message’ from God; and deems the wisdom of the 
Son of Sirach ‘ more close and practical’ than that of 
the Proverbs. In “ Deucalion,” Ruskin gives a hint 
that II. Esdras was a favourite book of his: he states 
that he had ‘often read it carefully,’ and he expounds 
the meaning of the notable fifth verse of the fifth 
chapter. References to the Book of Wisdom occur in 
his “ Pleasures of England,” “ Mornings in Florence,” 
and “ Fors Clavigera.” In the last-named book there 
are also allusions to II. Esdras, Tobit, and Bel and the 
Dragon. There are quotations, too, from I. and II. 
Esdras in his “Christian and Heathen Kingdoms.” 
And his noble lines on Judith are well known. 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles for 
English Readers. A ‘Translation with Introduction 
and Notes by J. E. Odgers, D.D. (Philip Green, London, 
1s. net). Interest in the Didache shows no signs of 
abatement, and new translations multiply. This useful 
little volume has been prepared at the request of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
Professor Odgers incorporates the substance of his 
interesting lectures at the Oxford University Extension 
Summer Meeting in 1905. Of the two divisions of the 
Didache—“ The Two Ways,” and “The Church 
Directory "”—the former is assigned to the first century 
(before go A.D.); and the date of the combination of 
the two portions is placed in the very early years of the 
second century. “ The Church Directory ” is regarded 


as a very composite document, with considerable 
differences of date between its ‘ four constituent parts.’ 

The Apostolical Constitutions and Cognate 
Documents. By Rev. de Lacy O'Leary, M.A,., 
(S.P.C.K., 1s.) This little book, although it bears on 
so many interesting subjects, lacks the attractiveness 
of some of the previous volumes of the “ Early Church 
Classics” series. Students of the Didascalia, the 
Didache, the Epitome, the Two Ways, the Constitutions 
of Hippolytus, the Apostolical Constitutions, and of 
cognate documents, will, however, find it suggestive. 

The Religious Songs of Connacht. By Douglas 
Hyde, LL.D., 2 vols. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin, 
10s. net.) A charming collection of poems, prayers, 
‘paidirs,’ petitions, ‘orthas’ charms, stories, blessings, 
and curses, collected in the Province of Connaught, by 
Dr. Hyde. ‘The volumes contain much that is 
interesting to students of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
On a previous page of this Journal a portion of one of 
the folk-songs is printed. “ The Keening of the Three 
Marys” may also have been suggested by an Irish 
version of some N. T. apocryph: likewise the 
remarkable Petrine-stories in the book. In the “ Burial 
of Jesus” there is a reference to the roasted cock 
crowing, borrowed from the Gospel of Nicodemus. 
There are also other allusions to the Apocryphal 
Gospels. But, probably, the most important document 
transcribed by Dr. Hyde is a Gaelic version of the 
Vision of Paul, which differs considerably from any 
other known version. This might, with advantage, 
be reprinted in pamphlet form. 


Of Year-Books for 1907, we have received 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, (Horace Cox, London, 
20s.), which needs no commendation ; Who's Who (A. & 
C. Black, London, tos. net), another well-known and 
useful book of reference, whose weak point however is 
the lack of biographies of the leading Continental and 
American theologians ; Zhe Vear-Book of Scientific and 
Learned Societies, (C. Griffin and Co., London, 7s. 6d.), 
and Zhe Literary Vear- Book, (G. Routledge and Sons, 
London, 5s. net), whose references in each case, to the 
work of the I. S. A., we here take the opportunity of 
acknowledging with gratitude. We have also received 
the text book of the.International language, Zsperante, 
(“ Review of Reviews” Office, London, 1s. 6d. net), the 
grammar of which is ridiculously easy and can be 
mastered in about an hour. 
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